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Key City Car Sales Top First Half May, 1932 








Three States Show Gains Reports From 4 Leading Centers 
In Commercial Car o- 3 ShowFirst DefiniteSales Upswing 


During First Quarter *3 | ae 


Middle West and New England Sections Made Best | "ame SEES GAINS 


Showing in Geographical Divisions; IN MANY LINES 
Total Is Off 


Dayton, O., May 17.—In a very 
recent interview, while spending the 
week end at his! 
home, Alexander- 
ville Road, here, 
Richard H. Grant, | 
vice-president of 
the General Mo- 
tors Corporation 
~*. in charge of sales, 

; said that the out- 


New York, May 17.—Figures are now available cover- | 
ing commercial car sales in the first quarter of 1933, and 
analysis of these statistics discloses some interesting facts. 
Only three states showed an increase in commercial car sales 
in this first quarter of .the year. ‘These were Arkansas, 
Kentucky and Oklahoma. = 


Breaking down the returns by geo- | | WHOLESALE FINANCING 


graphical sections shows not a sin- | 





gle division of the country improv OF NEW CARS IN MARCH look for continu- 


ing on its last year’s record for the | ously rising better | 
first quarter. The Middle West did EVEN WITH FEBRUARY business is excep- | 
about the best job, the six states in R.H. Grant - tionally good, cit- 
that district showing 2,103 sales this | ing increased) 
year, against 3,329 a year ago. New| Washington, May 17.— Wholesale SChtdules in the plants of his own | 


England had 2,214 commercial sales | automobile financing held even dur- corporation as evidence of mounting | 
this year, against 3,193 in the first |. , business, and basing his assertions | 


quarter of 1932. ing March, as compared with Feb- on observations in other lines as he | 
The following table shows the |!4@ry, while retail financing regis- traveled about the country. 


break-down by sections: 'tered a heavy increase, with both An average increase of 20 per 











ee oe first quarter sales: | new and used cars participating a pase * } 
Totals .. 23—31,349 1932—46,048 | strongly in the upward move, ac- Contest ee Sue 5) 
a ENGLAND |} cording to figures just released by» 
1933 1932 | the Bureau of the Census of the De- CHRYSLER EXPECTED 
Commesticut .....cces 397 632 


RT. Wa w esa kanes 294 Gal” Waalenle "aun for the | TO SHOW PROFIT IN | | 


457|month amounted to $27,641,561. as 


1 oarec lata a '238 | against $27,962,928 in February and | FIRST HALF OF YEAR| 


_ 


Rhode Island ........ 162 22) | $34,121,364 in March, 1932. | 
Warmoant .....:cccccce 115 190| Retsil financing for the month 
el —— | totaled $33,436,244, in comparison to| New York, May 17.—According to | 
NS os se saa eé ee: ee 3,192 | $29,118,537 in February and $51,148,- | estimates by Dow, Jones & Company 
EAST | 233 in March, 1932. |in this city, the Chrysler Corpora- | 


This represented 101,016 cars, of | tion is now operating on so substan- 


SERED Cee cseseuss 35 54 | - . 7 
Delawat 138 s which 37.80 per cent. were new cars, | tial a basis of profit that its sales 


. c *¢ j 
Maryland Pate ete: 519 oso | 59.72. per cent. were used cars and|in the second quarter will show a} 
GW JOTSCY .ccccsss # 1,075 1,750 | 5 : oad ee ; os ea 

Se ae ° 094 ne | 2.48 per cent. unclassified. This) profit wiping out the loss in the | 
OW YOK ...200.- dos 3.023 5,076 | compares with 86,881 cars in Febru-| first th th 1 placing the 
Pennsylvania ..... /, 2879 063,628 | Sree ws ee ee SaERe | oe fe MOntnS anc P 8 | 
West Virginia ....... 369 403 (Continued on Page 6) L (Continued ¢ on Page 2) 

oO ay .. 1,691 11,699 | 

SOUTH 

RE es hare 435 471 
YS SS a 458 


east: oa ~~ OF MAY SEEN OVER 100,000 


EM se ceae se 339 394 
EE... wc cceuss 5 269 316 





(Continued on Page 4) 








~ sory ge eee hte tied Detroit, May 17.—As the industry passes mid-May there 
North Carolina ...... 831 855 
ak fade... 59 349 | iS every indication that production has held at a rate which | 
Tennessee ......... f£ 390 456 | Will bring the month’s total output over the 200,000 mark. 
UR oN “1,906 2,075! Many of the companies have been cautious about releasing | 
their production figures for the first half of May, but with | 
a. | the known totals and the close estimates it has been pos- | 
AUTOMOTIVE STEEL | sible to make in other cases, it looks as if the industry had | 
‘turned out a shade over 100,000 vehicle units during the | 
ORDERS BOOST OHIO first half of this month. The normal tendency would be| 
to increase this somewhat during the latter half of the month. 
DISTRICT OUTPUT Confirmation of the estimate in-* _ - 
dicating increased production is to : . 1RR mn : — 
be found in the general employment | mately 155,000 employees cn the pay 
Youngsiown, O., May 17.—Auto-| situation. Practically all the plants | Pls of this district. 
motive orders for steel are one of| have increased their employment The general situation in Detroit | 
the principal factors in bringing pro-| totals during the last few weeks.| during the first half of May can 
duction in this district up to a higher | There has also been a very consid- | only be described as being distinctly 
level than has been reached in sev-| erable increase in working hours,| favorable. Even the retail sales sit- 
eral months. The Republic Steel| resulting in lifting the average wage | uation is the best in months, if not 
Company now has four of its five|in the plants. in years. Consumer sales for the 
furnaces in this district in active| Chevrolet has in the neighborhood | first half of this month were nearly 
operation, There are now nine fur- | of 33,000 employees at work. Ford| 30 per cent. ahead of last year. 
naces going in this area. The Re-|has more than 30,000 on the pay| The general feeling here is that 
public has just placed in operation | roll. Briggs Manufacturing is work-|the sales bulge, which was delayed 
a furnace that has been idle for|ing between 11,000 and 12,000 men.|by the long drawn out banking 
three years. Hudson now has around 8,000 on/|crisis, will continue into June and 
The Carnegie Steel Company has|its pay roll. and Plymouth has at| probably through that month. In 
brought in a blast furnace at Farrell | least 6,000, that being the figure an-|the meantime the manufacturers 
and the Shenango Furnace Com-|/nounced some two weeks ago, since | continue their recent policy of hold- 
pany is bringing in a furnace at} which time production has been in-|ing production closely in line witb 
Sharpsville, Pa. creased. There are now approxi-/ actual retail sales. 


{Commerce voted 


Indications Are That Improvement Will Continue 
Throughout the Month, With Hopes That 
Sales Peak Will Fall in June 


New York, May 17.—Sales reports covering the first 
half of May in various key centers scattered throughout 
the country, make the best showing in several years. Returns 
are now in hand from four cities, and all of them show 
sales up from the same period of May, 1932. This is the first 
time since the depression that all these key points have had 
favorable reports: to announce. 

en * Wayne county sales in the first 
half of May were 2,697 passenger 


N. A. ¢. ¢. ANNOUNCES cars and 101 motor trucks. This 


}compares with 2,050 passenger cars 


NEW YORK SHOW sold in the same period of May @ 
year ago. The gain is approximately 
OPENING ON JAN 6 | 30 per cent., by far the largest re- 
. corded in recent months. 
The Cleveland Automobile Manu- 
New York, May 17.—At their last | [#¢turers and Dealers Association 
: has just forwarded the sales figures 
for the first half of May, showing 
1.105 new cars and 4,682 used ve- 
hicles sold in that period. This 
compares with 773 new cars and 
| 4,036 sold in the same period of May, 
1932. 

Louisville, Ky., also reports prog- 
ress, with 267 cars sold up to May 
15 this year, as against 235 disposed 
}of in that period a year ago. 
| San Antonio, Tex., continues the 

The ad com- excellent showing that this city has 
|mittee of which ae | bee n making since the beginning of 
Charles D. Hast- © p, Hastings the year. Sales in the first half of 
ings is chairman, | May totaled 182 passenger cars an 
announced that a decision on plans | 31 trucks against 109 passenger and 
land date of the Chicago show will | 19 commercial in the same period of 
be made by the annual meeting of | May a year ago. Used car sales were 
the manufacturers in New York | 262 this year, as compared with 281 


board meeting the directors of the 


National Automo- 
bile Chamber of § 


to open the 1934 § 
National Automo- 
lor Show in 

and Central : 
tg New York, 
lon Saree 
January 








}next month. 


The committee will encourage the | (Continued on Page 4) 


/attractive action exhibits of tesiing 
and precision machinery and other NEW YORK RETAIL TAX 


forms of display that proved so in 


| teresting at the heavily attended | RULINGS ANNOUNCED 


shows of last winter. 

It is believed that these new 
methods of taking the public in-| New York, May 17.—The second 
side the factories creates a broader | installment of the official regula- 
appreciation of the care used in| tions prepared by the Tax Commis- 
making cars ,trucks and accessories | Sion to govern administration of the 
and the extraordinary values that ; mew 1 per cent. tax on retail sales 


|are now being given in these prod- | was made public today by Mark 


ucts. | Graves, president of the State Tax 
- | Commission, as follows: 

| Further departmental interpreta- 

 WILLYS-OVERLAND |tion of chapter 281 of the laws of 

| 1933 (Tax Law, Article 17) imposing 


WORKERS APPLY FOR _ ,,'s% 0%, 22tait sales of tangible 


| personal property. 


BALANCE OF WAGES | ci receipts. Manufacturers of 


and other dealers in tangible per- 
sona] property are not permitted to 
deduct, as the law says, 

‘The cost of the property sold, 
| the cost of materials used, labor 
}or service cost, interest or discount 
paid, or any other expense whatso- 
ever, from the sale of tangible per- 
sonal property at retail in this 
state ° *-*” 


Toledo, O., May 17.—Application 
for payment of the balance of wages | 
due workers of the Willys-Overland 
Company when receivers were ap- 
pointed February 15 has been filed 
here in Federal court by a commit- 
tee representing the workers. 

Tne balance of wages due the 
workers amounts to $90,000. Satur- In other words, the retail dealer 


SOY cr cen or hele ae morals taxed with respect to the gross 
; 7 : sales price, not the sales price less 
the total thus far paid to 70 per|ine cost of the goods. The mer- 
Cons. ae ‘**|chant tailor who makes a suit of 
Sales of securities belonging to the clothes cannot deduct the cost of 
Willys-Overland Employces' Mutual |ine materials used or the labor em- 
Aid Association and distribution of ployed in making the suit. The 
the funds to the 5,000 employees |sojer at retail who borrows money 
who have been declared to be mem-|{o carry on his business cannot de- 
bers of the association have been | quct intorest paid; nor can the re- 
delayed uniil further inquiry is|taijer subtract from receipts the 
made into the rights of additional}cos; to him of rent, heat, light, 
former employees who have made ee 
claims for a share in the fund. (Continued on Page 7) 
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GRANT SEES GAINS 
IN MANY LINES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cent. in the various automobile 
plants of the General Motors Cor- 
poration is apparent in the May 
schedules, which have increased 
rapidly as the first half of the 
month has come along, Mr. Grant 
said. 

“Business is better. There is no 
denying that fact, nor is it any ex- 
a. _eration to make such a state- 
ment,” he added. “And I might add 


that for us the increase covers all | 


the cars that we manufacture in the 
various price classes. The perccnt- 
age of increases in the month's 
schedules is as high in the higher 
priced cars as in those 
price. 

“Naturally this has increased em- 
ployment, not only in the plants 
menufacturing these cars, but in 
the plants which must furnish parts 
for these cars.” 

“This increase is reflected in such 
instances as the Delco Products 


Company, where many of the old | 
employees have been recalled and | 


put to work, one of the major prod- 

ucts of this concern being shock 

absorbers for a long line of cars, 
“This increase in business not only 


Wihiex ALL American 


business men wear overalls 
—live the same type! 
houses — shine their own 
shoes—read the same kind of | 
litcrature—lose their love for | 
their families—and cease be- | 
and | 


in 


ing ambitious — then, 
then only, will they stop lov- | 
ing fine things. 


{Pierce-Arrow has never sac- | 
rificed quality for mass pro-| 
duction. 

For 
Pierce - Arrow 
trated on quality motor cars, 
temporarily | 


over thirty 
has 


years, | 


concen- 


— and in a 
shrinking market caused by | 
economic necessity, Pierce-| 
Arrow has steadily increased 
its share of the fine car pat- 
ronage over the last five) 


of lower | 


| Corporation since the third quarter 
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has put more people back to work, 
but it has given those working 
longer hours of labor, thereby 
bringing more money into their 
pockets, and consequently increas- 
ing the country’s buying power. 

“Commodity prices are going up 
and farm..crops will bring better 
returns, factors which will help ma- 
terially in bringing back that pros- 
perity we have looked for so long. 
In a general way there is much im- 
provement, largely due to the up- 
ward trend of commodity prices. 

“The improved conditions are no- 
| ticeable practically throuchout the 
;}entire country, particularly the 
Southeast and Southwest. These 
parts of the country were the hard- 
est hit, and when improvement is 
| noted there, then it can be taken for 
|granted that better business will be 
found everywhere, 

“IT am hopeful that when the 
| world economic conference is held 
in June we can also clean up the 
internationa] atmosphere. If we can 
do this, then certainly we are on 
the road to general prosperity 
throughout the entire world. 
that reason I consider that meeting 
a highly important event.” 


CHRYSLER EXPECTED 
TO SHOW PROFIT IN 
FIRST HALF OF YEAR 





(Continued from Page 1) 


half year on a profit-making basis. 
The loss in the first quarter was 
$3,038,082. 

In the second quarter of 1931 the | 
Chrysler crganization showed a} 
profit after all charges of $3,231,926. 
If the present quarter betters that | 
showing it would be the best three | 


months enjoyed by the Chrysler | 


of 1929. 

Dow, Jones places the total pro- 
duction for May by all the Chrysler | 
divisions at 45,000 vehicle units. Our | 
own estimate has been somewhat be- | 
low this figure, though the total is 
by no means out of reason. 


ELECTRIC OUTPUT 
REFLECTS CONTINUED 
INDUSTRIAL GAINS 


New York, May 17.—Continued im- 
prevement in industrial production 
is reflected in the increased clectric 


| output in the United States for the 
| weck ended May 13, as reported by 


the Edison Electric Institute, This 


report shows an increased use of | 
electric current in all sections of | 
| 82 Lathrop Ave. 
C. M. Hyde and E. T. Erdmann receive and tran 


the United States with the excep- 
tien of the Pacific Coast areas as 
compared with the corresponding 
period last year. 

The sharpest gain is shown in 
the New England states, where the 
electric output during the week end- 
ed May 13 was 7.7 per cent. above 
the same week in 1932. In the week 
ended May 6 the same section had 
reported a gain of 3.8 per cent, over 
the corresponding week in 1932. The 
Atlantic Seaboard during the week 
ended May 13 was 4.2 per eent. above 
the same week in 1932, while in the 
previous week the ekctric output 
in that section was only 2.9 per cent. 





years. 


{The second field to enjoy | 
the upturn in business will 


be the quality field—and our | 
dealers won't have competi-| 
tion in their own line on! 
every street corner. 


{ Let us tell you more of the| 
Pierce-Arrow story. 


, = Vice-President 
in Charge of Saies 





THE PIERCE-ARROW 
VOTOR GAR COMPANYS 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


For | 


| FINANCIAL NEWS | 


PIG IRON 

New York, May 17.—An advance 
of $1 a ton has been posted on pig 
iron in the Pittsburgh district, and 
pig iron prices are up 50 cents a 
ton at Youngstown, according to re- 
ports in steel circles yesterday. The 
new Pittsburgh quotations are $16.50 
a ton for No. 2 furnace iron and 
| $16 a ton for malleable, Valley prices 
| being 50 cents ower in each instance. 
|'The new prices are effective at once. 


BYLES HEAD OF A. P. I. 
Tulsa, Okla., May 17.—News from 
Washington overshadowed the ques- 


| 


| tion of who will be the next presi- | 


dent of the institute today as hun- 
'dreds of oil men arrived for the 
third mid-year mecting of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, which con- 
| venes tomorrow morning. 

W. R. Boyd, Jr., executive vice- 


positively that he was not a candi- | 

diate for the presidency. Axtel J. 

Byles, president of the Tidewater 

| Oil Company, due tomorrow, seems 
| to have the job cinched. 
GOODRICH 

Akron, May 17.—J. J. Newman, 

formerly assistant to the president 


| been elected a vice-president. 


A. P. SLOAN ELECTED TO 


| president, upon arriving, declared | 


of the B. F. Goodrich Company, has | 








MERCHANTS ASS’N BOARD 

New York, May 17.—Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Mo- 
tors, was yester- 


| day elected to the 


board of directors 
of the Merchants’ 
Association of New 
York. This took 
place at the an- 
nual meeting of 
the members, held 
in the association's 
assembly room in 
\the Woolworth 
| Building, in this 
| city, 

Mr. Sloan has been a member of 
the association’s special] committee 
on basic conditions of employment. 
He was elected director for a term 
| of three years, which expires in 
| 1936, 


‘STANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
OPENS DETROIT OFFICE 


A. P. Sloan, Jr. 


Detroit, May 17.—Stant Manu- 
|facturing Company, Connersville, 
Ind., designers and manufacturers 
of automotive hardware, 


| will have charge of the new office 
which will provide closer co-opera- 
tion between the Stant company and 


Deroit area. 
above the corresponding week in the 
previous year. 

The central industrial section, 
which includes practically all of the 
automobile manufacturing cities, 
showed an increase of 1.4 per cent. 
in electric output for the week end- 
ed May 13 as compared with the 
same week in 1932. 








Don’t worry about gasoline 
taxes—drive an Austin 


*Tue American 


America’s Most Ex 


and Comm 


f 
‘onomical Passenger 


ercial Cars 


$275 up F. 0. B. Factory 


Write for details about non-conflicting and valuable franchise 


American Austin Car 


Co., Inc., Butler, Pa. 


opened a direct sales office here at | will be a contestant. 


| the automobile manufacturers in the| the left channel or frame of the car. 
| receiving sets are mounted in the tail around the gasoline 


SPARKS from 


Vincent Bendix’s Entry 
eee 


Week-Ending 
é 


s 9 
Sales Pick-up 


7 o 


Romance 


* * * 


Chris Sinsabaugh 


Detroit Editor 


INCENT BENDIX’S entry of the Hotsy Totsy in the 

f Gold Cup motor boat races, to be run in Detroit waters 

this fall, reminds this writer of the old, old story of the 

ambitions of Lord Rosebery, who set for himself the task 

of marrying the richest girl in Great Britain, win the Eng- 
lish Derby and become premier. And he did all these, 


* on 

BENDIX’S CAREER is not charted through the same 
channels, but there is a similarity in that this most powerful 
figure in the parts manufacturing branch of the automotive 
industry already has to his credit successes comparable with 


4+ Lord Rosebery’s, only of a different kind. 


In the automotive world Bendix has achieved fame that 
began with the Bendix starting device, which was followed 
by his pioneering of the four-wheel brake in America; he 
has brought together under the leadership of the corpora- 
tion bearing his name a dozen or more of the biggest com- 
panies in the parts field; he has been president of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, and has been knighted by 
the King of Sweden. Now, like Sir Thomas Lipton, he aims 
to lift a cup in a national sporting event. 

‘« - - 


HOTSY TOTSY HAS TWICE won the Gold Cup, once 
in 1930 and again in 1931, so, you see, Bendix is not buying 
a pig in a poke. Caleb Bragg, millionaire sportsman and at 
one time a leading automobile race driver, is credited with 
sponsoring Hotsy Totsy when she made her debut in 1926. 
Coupled with him and driving the boat was Vic Kleisrath, 
who twice piloted her to victory, and the pair are the 
founders of the Bragg Kleisrath company, a Bendix unit. 

The boat was not raced last year, but now, as the Ben- 
dix entry, she is being dolled up for the big water fight 
next fall. She ought to be the favorite. 

mn 


~ * 

EDDIE EDENBURN of Detroit, who has managed the 
running of the Indianapolis 500-mile race almost from the 
beginning as representative of the Contest Board of the 
American Automobile Association, is week-ending in the 
Hoosier metropolis, setting the stage for the sweepstakes. 

Before he shoved off he told me of something new that 


have | Will be used in the race this year, a radio-equipped car that 


It is the Alden Sampson, to be driven 
by Chester Gardner. It carries equipment that will both 
smit messages, so that the pit can keep in 
touch with Gardner at all times and he can talk back. 

The antenna is a brass rod mounted on brackets along 
Both sending and 


tank. A regular aviation radio helmet is used, with ear- 
phones built in, and the small hand microphone is hung on 
the dash. The wiring of the car is completely soldered in, 
and tubes and other delicate appliances are set in rubber 
to withstand the vibration of high speed. The antenna 
for the pit is strung over the garages in the infield. 

% * + 


ALONG WITH THE MARKED pick-up in retail sales 
of cars in the high-priced bracket there has come an 
improvement in service volume, John Chick, general sales 
manager of Cadillac, tells me. This is particularly true in 
the steel section, and Chick gives one é¢xample he noted in 
Cleveland. A customer dropped into a Cadillac agency 
to have a cracked cylinder block welded. It was a job 
that would have cost $57. The service manager, how- 
ever, pointed out the advantages of installing a new block 
at a cost of $200, and the deal for the new block was closed. 

“Two months back and that owner would have insisted 
on the repair job, but today it’s different,” commented 
Chick. 


- - * 

ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE of the marriage of Ned 
Chalfant, executive vice-president of the National Standard 
Parts Association, to Betty Dickerson, widow of C. W. 
Dickerson, formerly vice-president of the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company. 

There’s a romance back of it. Twenty-five years ago 
the groom was sales manager of Packard; Mr. Dickerson 
had just joined Timken, and Charles Schwarm, well-known 
petroleum engineer, also had moved to Detroit. The three 
couples, the Chalfants, Dickersons and Schwarms, all lived 
at the Plaza Hotel, and were intimate friends. Chalfant 
owned the only car in the group. 

The Grim Reaper took his toll as years rolled by. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Retail Salesmen 


a — 


sion of the industry. Salesmen, th 


Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 


help you in your work on the firi 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 


a a SS So RE 


SS 
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isis your department. Automotive 


ng line. It wants you to pass on 


your own experiences, success, fadures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 


let us get it ready for publication. 


Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman te make sales or avoid errors that cost 


you commissions. 
Dealers read this page. 
these problems that affect the work 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


) of your salesmen, the men on the 


firing line, the men who bring home the bacen or don’t. 


ADDRESSING THE PROSPECT — 


The National 


Automobile Dealers’ 


Association is sug- 


gesting to its members that a letter along the following lines 


will carry weight with prospec 
A lot of people are finding that a 
new automobile is one of the best 
answers to present economic condi- 
tions as they apply to individual sit- 
uations. 
Men in all walks of life are buying 
new cars today because the out-| 
standing need of the times is for a} 
more efficient use of individual time | 
and energy. falesmen must make 
more calls in a day. Business men | 
must make more deals in a day. Loss|} 
of time means loss of income oppor- 


tunity. | 


And folks who do not use cars in 
the gaining of a livelihood are find- | 
ing that the necessities of recrea-| 
tion, travel, health and comfort are! 


cts at the present time: 


most economically served by an au- 
tomobile. They are using the car 


|} and saving expense. 


This means also that the car buyer 
| today is looking for a car dealer who 
| recognizes and fulfills his responsi- 
bility to his local car customer for 
constant low cost operation and 
| maintenance. Nobody in town ex- 
| cept the dealer from whom you buy 
'a car can give you that assurance. 


Come in any day and let us show 
you real cars, supported by a dealer. 
ship that measures fully up to the 
increased needs of car ownership to- 
day. 


Dallas Dealers ] Meet — 
And Discuss Problems 


The Dallas Automotive Trades 
Asseciation held a meeting last 
week at which considerable con- 


structive work was accomplished. | 


Pres‘dent Hamilton called the meet- 
ing to order. 
pleie attendance was present when 
the meeting came to order. 

The president announced that 
sales of new cars during the first 
week in May were 44 per cent. ahead 
of May, 1932, and 26 per cent. better 
than for the similar period in April 
of this year. Sales to that date this 
month in Dallas were 192, as against 
133 in the same period last year. 

President Hamilton introduced the 
following visitors: Lee Francis, rep- 
resenting Perry Motors: F. B. Mc- 
Kay and E, J. Schafer of Southern | 
Pacific Lines; H. C. Hockett of Gra- 
ham Paige Corporation, who pre- 
sented C. W. Matheson, sales man- 
ager of that company, and R. A. 
Johns of Johns Brothers, Dallas | 
Graham dealers; H. L. Pinkley, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, pre- | 
sented D. C. Bennett, superintendent 


of the lubricating department; V. A. | 


Hargett presented C. D. Dobbs of 
Dallas Battery Company, and E. G. 
Holt of Auto Battery 
pany. 

Members announced their business | 
connections and reported on condi- | 
tions. as called 
Hamilton. ¢€. S. Thompson of Auto- 
motive Appliance Company reported 
better business and announced a 
complete stock of service parts, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment avail- 
able to all dealers. 

i tin, City Chevrolet Company, 


A practically com- | 


Electric Com- | 


for by President | 


F. A, Chamber- | 
re- | 


| ported that May sales have been 25 
per cent. better than last month. | 
| H. L, Pinkley, Magnolia Petroleum | 
Company, said their business had | 


with the pick-up in automobile busi- 
ness. G. P. Burgess of Porter Bur- 


| better business on auto radios, acces- 
sories and Stewart-Warner products, 
A. L. May, Beard & Stone Electric 
; Company, announced with pleasure 
a recently added line of Walker 
| jacks, now being handled as author- 
ized distributors by his firm. Ira L. 
| McColister, McColister Chevrolet 
Company, expressed pleasure with | 
improved business conditions. Inter- | 
|esting experiences were given by 
others present. 
| Ira L. McColister, chairman, 
j/recommended that the application 
(of Dunlap-Swain Company, with 
| Jack Swain as its representative, be 
;approved. On motion by Frank 
‘Chamberlin and Jack Gibson, 
report was adopted, and the firm 
‘declared duly elected. 
| Resignations of Quality Motors, 
|Inc., and Fishburn Motor Company 
were accepted as of January 1, 1933, 
on motion by Porter Burgess and 
| Jack Gibson. 





The chairman indicated a num-| 


ber of Dallas firms that are prob- 
ably eligible to membership in the 
jassociation and would derive finan- 
|cial and other benefits from this 
|connection. We make business for 
| these firms and fight their battles 
lin the Legislature. He called on all 


} 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Minnesota M. T. A. Ready 
For Committee Report 


The board of directers of the 
Minnesota Metor Trades Associa- 
tion at the last annual meeting pro- 
vided for the appointment of three 
committees, which were to investi- 
gate three major matters of interest 
to the automobile industry. 

These committees are composed 
of the following members: 

Committee on Merchandising 
Practices—Herman Miller, Mankato, 
chairman; Al Eustermann, Lewis- 
ton; A. Hartelt, Glencoe; Eben Gil- 
lespie, Pine City, and G. C, Schoon- 
over, Minneapolis. 

Committee on Employee Educa- 
tion: 

L. G. Wilcox, Minneapolis, chair- 
man; W. R. Giberson, Deer River; 


Stillwater; H. A. 


| A. F. Raduenz, 
B. C. Kreitinger, 


| Seeler, St. Paul; 
Springfield. 

Committee on Garage Competi- 
tion: 

Rudy Fry, St. Paul, chairman; F. 
A. DeMann, Northfield; W. J. Horni- 
brook, St. Cloud; J. E. Rajanen, 
Eveleth; Al Martinsen, Minneapolis. 

Each committee has had one 
meeting and spent considerable time 
discussing the matters assigned to 
them. Several very constructive 
programs have been’ suggested. 
Within the next few weeks it is 
hoped that these committees will be 
able to agree upon some general plan 
of action and that their recom- 
mendations can be laid before the 
board of directors of the association. 


improved in oil and gasoline sales | 


| gess Company, reported a decidediy | 


the | 


| ‘BUFFALO, N. Y,, DEALERS | 
CONFIDENT NEW DEAL 
WILL BOOST BUSINESS 


Buifale, May 17.—Confident that 
the “new deal” has brought 
proved business which is no mere 
flash in the pan, dealers in this 


forces, expanding their quarters and | 


|taking other steps to capitalize on 
|the apparent marked upturn in 
| present and future trade. 

| The local Pierce-Arrow 


Company has strengthened its or- 


ganization by appointing Albert U. | 


sales manager and 
iF. L. Beelby as Studebaker retail 
sales manager. Both are veterans 
of the automotive field. 

Harry D. Elliott has been namcd 
assistant sales manager of the Jus- 
| tice Moior Corporation, local dis- 
tributors of Chrysler and Plymouth 
cars. 

Meyer-Quinlan Corporation, spe- 
cializing in used Cars, is moving 
from 1335 Main St. 
quarters at 1239-41 Main St. Ed- 
ward B. Quinlan is in active Charge 
of sales. 

Brolin Motor Sales, Inc., is open- | 

ing a new sales and service business 
at 736 East 2d St., Jamestown, being 
representatives of Chrysler and 
| Plymouth. Herbert J. Kidder is 
| sales manager, with Carl Brolin us 
| service manager. 
' H. L. Johnson Motor Sales, Inc., 
Hudson-Essex distributors in ‘Syra- 
cuse, is moving into much larger 
| quarters at 737 East Genesse St. in 
}that city. Numerous other expan- 
sions and enlargements of personnel 
are pending in western New York. 


‘NASH ANNOUNCES 
27 NEW DEALERS 


Kenosha, Wis. May 17.—C. H. 
Bliss, vice-president and director of 
Nash sales, today announced the 
| following new Nash dealers: 

Nash One-Stop Service, 86 James- 
town Street, Gowanda, N. Y.; Nash} 
| West Seneca, Gardenville, N. = 
|Carl J. Anderson, 22 Circle Street, 
| Fitchburg, Mass.; John R. Mattson, | 
|Inc., 774 Commonwealth Avenue, 
| Brookline, Mass.; Bryant & Harnell, 
Middle Neck Road, Great Neck, N. 
Y.; John 


Paul as retail 


| 
' 


Company, 
tor Sales, 220-02 Jamaica Avenue, 
Qucens Village, N. Y.; Alex. Bern- 


stein, 452-80 Park Street, Fulton, N. | 


Y.; Cronley Used Car Market, Belle- 
| fontaine, Ohio; Farrell Motor Sales, 
| 315 W. Madison Street, Ottawa, IIL; 
Patterson & Schmidt, Inc., 95-25 
Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven, L. I., 
IN. Y.; Silver Motor Sales, Inc., 1433 
Central Avenue, Far Rockaway, L. 
\I., N. ¥.; Craig’s Sales and Service, 
| 1614 Bozza Street, Alton, Il. 


Neumann Nash Sales, Alpena, 


Mich.; Harbor Springs Auto Service | 


Company, Harbor Springs, Mich.; 
ij A. C. Marquardt, 521 S. Main Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Harold Smith, 
Inc., 2083 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Albany Garage 
Company, William and _ Beaver 
Streets, Albany, N. Y.; Belt Line 
Garage, Inc., 276 Central Avenue, 


Albany, N. Y.; Miami Nash Com-| 
pany, Inc., 1055-57 W. Flagler Street, | 


Miami, Fla.; 


im- | 


Sales | 


to much larger | 


L. Deitche, 78 Franklin | 
Street, Summit, N. J.; Smith-Motor | 
Winner, S. D.; Nash Mo- | 


The 1933 
without passing any 
jurious to the automobile business, 


legistation in- 


‘ . ; | according to a recent bulletin issued 
|territory are adding to their sales | 


| by the Minnesota Motor Trades As- 
| sociation. However, a number of 
‘laws were adopted which are of some 
| importance and interest to the trade. 
| A summary of these follows: 

| Chapter 139 provides that a motor 
|} vehicle destroyed by fire between 
| January 1, 1933, and February 15, 
| 1933, which has not used the high- | 
| way during this period, is exempt | 
from the payment of a motor 
| hicle tax, 

| Chapter 163 provides for the re- 
duction of motor vehicle license fees 
| for 1933 and 1934. Passenger cars 
under 2,000 pounds in weight are re- 
quired during these two years to pay 
only 50 per cent. of the fee previ- 
ously required, provided the mini- 
|mum shall not be less than $5. | 
| Motor vehicles over 2,000 pounds in | 
| weight are required to pay 60 per 
;cent. of the former vax, provided 
| that the minimum is not less than 
$7.50. 


; the former tax. The tax on Class T 
| trucks, over 2,000 pounds and not 
| less than 3,000 pounds carrying ca- 
| pacity, Shall be 60 per cent. of the 
tax previously required, provided 
| that the minimum tax of each such 
| truck shall be $10. Class T trucks 
with carrying capacity of over 3,000 


pounds, during the first and second | 


calendar year of the vehicle life shall 
be 80 per cent. of the former tax. 
Any one who has paid the motor 
vehicle tax prior to the passage of 
this act shall receive a refund, for 
| which application does not need to 
| be made. This act extends the time 
for the payment of the tax until 
| April 30. 

Chapter 170 is an act providing 
for the supervision and regulation 
| of trucks. This act does not affect 
lof thi operating within a distance 


of thirty-five miles of any town or | 


| Village. All other “for hire” car- 
riers are required to make applica- 
tion for a permit to operate to the 


Railroad and Warehouse Commis- | 


| 
sion, which is required to fix mini- 


mum rates for such carriers, based 
|} upon the reascnable cost of service 
and return on the investment re- 
quired. No such truck can be oper- 
ated without a permit except 
occasional accommodation 
A fee of $5 is required of the first 
vehicle and $2.50 for each additional 
vehicle owned by each operator. 
Such operators must carry public 
liability and indemnity insurance. 
Food and household merchandise 
may not be hauled in trucks which 
have hauled livestock until the 
truck is thoroughly cleaned. The 
hours of service of the driver are 
to be regulated by the commission. 


and was intended to be of assistance 


tion, we are of the opinicn that it 
will be of more benefit to the truck 
operators and to those who sell and 
service these trucks than it will be 
| to the sponsors of the bill. 
mean that truckers will ke able 





Fitzgerald Motors, | 


Vineland, N. J.; The Lesem-Millikan | 


725 Cape 


Garage, 


Broadway, 
Mo.; Service 

Hendricks, Minn.; Brown 
Company, 508-10 Brinton 

| Trafford, Pa.; Jess H. Ulry, 
|River, Eau ‘Claire, Wis.; 
Nash Sales Company, 
1436-38 Locust, Des Moines, 


COURT CLEARS WAY 


Company, 
Girardeau, 


128 So. 
Means 


Iowa, 


FOR RICHFIELD SALE| Nor AN ADVERTISING EXAGGERATION 
BUT THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH— 


Los Angeles, May 17.—Federal 
Judge William P. James handed 
down a decision today adjudicating 
all pending claims against the Rich- 
field Oil Company and its principal 
subsidiary, Pan-American Petroleum 
Corporation, clearing the way for 
sale of the gigantic properties. 

A bid of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California for the Richfield 
assets was reported to be the only 
one still standing. 


Motor | 
Avenue, | 


distributor, | 


the NEW 


Legislature adjourned | 


ve- | 


All cars not more than two | 
| years old shall pay 80 per cent. of | 


for | 
service. | 


Although this was a railroad bill, | 


to them in reducing their competi- | 


It should | 
to | 


This Is Your Page 


— 


Resume of New Legislation 
In Minnesota 


operace cn a more profitable basis, 
| and hence will be better credit risks 
for our industry. 

Chapter 173 provides that if an 
employee resigns or is discharged all 
wages, commissions, etc., due him 
'which are not paid on the termina- 
ition of his employment may be 
| formally demanded by the employee, 
/and if not paid thereafter within 
twenty-four hours, he may collect an 
additional average daily wage until 
| that which is due him is paid, or for 
fifteen additional days. 

Chapter 213 is a chain store tax. 
Filling stations, lumber yards and 
|coal yards are exempt. This law will 
| probably be contested as to its con- 
stitutionality. Two types of taxes 
|are provided for. First, a tax on all 
stores in excess of one, which tax is 
| graduated according to the number 
|} Of stores, from $5 up to $155 for 
;}each store. Second, a sales tax 
starting with one-twenticth of 1 per 
cent, on sales not in excess of $100,- 
| 000 and graduated up to 1 per cent. 
}On sales of over $1,000,000. In each 
chain one store is to be exempt, 
Chapter 225 relates to the weight, 
load and length of motor trucks. 
|The principal change is that which 
reduces the over-all length of trucks 
| from 65 feet to 40 feet. This will 
| eliminate all four-wheel trailers and 
| those trucks carrying automobiles. 
| Semi-trailers must be provided with 
power brakes. This act will be ef- 
fective January 1, 1934. 

Chapter 245 provides for a reduc- 
tion in the penalty for delayed 
|registration. The penalty is now 25 
;cents a day for the first two days 
and 50 cents for each thirty day 
| period or fraction thereof, with a 
;}maximum penalty of $2. 
| Chapter 250 provides that every 
employer employing more than ten 
employees shall make a written con- 
tract with the employee. If this is 
not done and a dispute over the 
jterms of employment arise, the 
burden of proof shall be upon the 
employer to establish the verbal em- 
|} ployment agreement. 

Chapter 252 provides that if a 
truck is left standing on any high- 
way for any purpose, the operator 
or owner shall warn travelers with 
red flags during the day and with 
;a red fuse at night. Each truck is 
| required to carry the necessary 
;equipment at all times. 

Chapter 257 provides that the fee 
for inspection of all air-pressure 
vessels shall be $1 instead of the fee 
formerly charged, which was $3. 

Chapter 298 provides that motor 
vehicles which, during any calendar 
year, have not been operated on the 
;public highway, shall be exempt 
from the requirement of registra- 
j tion tax and the penalty for non- 
payment thereof, provided the owner 
|of any such vehicle shall first file 
his verified statement with the reg- 
istrar describing such vehicle and 
giving such information as shall be 
demanded by the registrar. 
Chapter 344 provides for the taxa- 
tion of motor trucks. Class T trucks 
shall pay a tax of 2.4 per cent of 
their base value. Such trucks in- 











(Continued on Page 7) 
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A Fundamental Neod 


N recent weeks Automotive Daily News has been calling 
attention to the fact that motor vehicle sales have been 
showing improvement in spots. This is perhaps a more sig- 
nificant condition than might be realized at first glance. 
Not only does it indicate a willingness and desire to buy 
automotive transportation units, but analysis shows it to 
be a proof of the fundamental need of such equipment. 
The improvement in motor car and truck sales is, as 
we noted above, spotty. One state will show an increase 
while those around it are standing still or even slipping : 








N. ¥. 





little. When we come to examine the “spots” we find tha 
in every case the improvement is taking place in a| 
section where the dominating industry is getting well.’ 


For a time all industry in this country was sick, critically | 
sick, but some divisions now are convalesccnt. Whcrever 
convalescence has begun motor car sales have shown an 
immediate pick-up. 

Suppose we examine some specific cxanples. 
Within the past few weeks the price of cotton, the 
dominating crop in many Southern states, has shown 
a definite increase. In nine of the states in that sec- 
tion automobile sales have promptly risen to levels 
above those achieved in the same period of last year. 
The state of Utah has as two of iis principal industries 
sheep raising and beet sugar growing. The price of 
wool has risen greatly in the past few weeks, and suger 
has shown upward jendcnecies also. The net result has 
been an increase in motor vehicle sales in Utah in April 
for the first time in many months. In various sections 
of the Pacific Coast region improvement in general 
business has been vceported, aud coincidentally a pick-up 
in automotive sales. 

The point we want to make is that the desire and need 
for motor transportation is just as strong today as it ever 
was, and only positive inability to buy has kept Americans 


from maintaining their automotive transport system at its|® 
accustomed efficiency. 
In this connection we of the automotive industry, in 


whatever branch we may be engaged, must always remem- 
ber that we are not distributing a luxury or even a con- 
venience, but a positive necessity. The human animal as 
he is constituted today must have food, shelter and clothing. 
Those three may be called the basic necessities, but close 
on their heels comes transportation. Indeed, without ade- 
quate transportation the human family cannot have the basic 
three in the quantity and quality to which it is accustomed. 

American life based on transportation, railway, 
waterway and highway, to which will eventually be added 
airway as a major division. Our aviation friends will prob- 
ably insist that their transport medium is already a major 
arm, but it is scarcely as important yet as any of the other 
three. American life as we know it today could not be 
lived without motor transportation. 

Without these means of movement Americans could 
not have the food to which they are accustomed; they 
could not have the -clothes they have been taught to 
wear; they could not have shelier of the sort they 
demand and in the places in which they have chosen to 
live. 

During the long years of depression Americans have 
clung tenaciously to their motor transport units. The total 
number in service has diminished, it is true, but only because 
some of our fellow citizens have been obliged to give up the 
fourth necessity and concentrate on keeping the three basics, 
food, clothing and shelter. In the meantime millions of 
the rest of us have clung to our private motor transportation 
systems, long after we would ordinarily have considered 


is 


them unless for further service. 

The spotty improvement in motor vehicle sales proves 
that, knowingly or not, our people realize that motor trans- 
port is a need, a necessity, and will invest money in it the 
moment they have it to spend. And that is why we recently 
asserted that the automotive industry can and will lead the 
way out of this depression, 


Mich | 


THREE STATES SHOW 
GAIN IN QUARTER 


(Continued from Page 1) : 
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WIPRO 6c ceVesiescces 770 
District of Columbia.. 214 368 
NAGIS sc ia¥acsciacwe 8,951 12,053 
GREAT I LES 
MOR ova cn catetcd 1,942 2,479 
TRGIATA. .iciccevees 1,084 1,487 
Michigan ....scoees . 3,019 1,497 
Minnesota ......... f 758 1,243 
CRD rec scccaecduete 1,294 1,923 
WiRCOMGI .icvsicvees 593 1,137 
TORIES ha Osa riascb5ees 6,690 9,826 
MIDDLE WEST 
EE re re ee Tee 646 1,002 
P. 6.08400 040e0.00 242 729 
| ee 298 719 
North Dakota .......«. 59 144 
CORIAIONE escvecuvene 645 535 
South Dakota ........ 113 200 
> SIME. ckeicen acne 2,103 3,329 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
pO eer re 88 148 
FORMED. ccs discseceds 391 825 
CD dsp ees esveeeade 76 136 
DEODTADE cccccvcseces 125 334 
PUR 55 sth eucevevns 50 62 
i New Mexico ......+0- 140 186 
PED cc okaeeeennegKs 142 226 
WON PI, sc icvesuwesee 120 245 
EE veSawasiedse dd 1,132 2,162 
be PACIFIC CHAST 
| California ......... 1,765 2.796 
| Or SE Te 166 349 
| WRGTIINUON ccvccccee 357 641 
DN ae 2.268 


Totals 


3,786 | by truck ata 








‘Dallas Dealers Meet 


members to assist in adding desir- 
able firms to the association. 

At this point President Hamilton 
said, “This is our last regular 
monthly meeting to be held until 
fall. The ,constitution provides that 
during the summer months the as- 
sociation meets only on call of the 
president. Work by committees and 
the exccutive office will be main- 
tained regularly. 

F. B. McKay, acting freight agent 
of Southern Pacific Lines, declared 
| the railroads must do something tc 
hold the shipments of automobiles 


from factories. He reviewed the 
freight-rate set-up, suggesting a 
change of $3 to $9 per automobile 


unit. It is now a question whether 
the reads will be operated by their 
present management or be turned 
over to the government, he said. 
The severe loss of automobile 
freights to the Federal barge lines 
and truck convoys was freely ad- 
mitted, but 
including banking and life insur- 
he said. 

than 50 per cent. of nev. 
now come by 


| ance,” 
More 
cars received here 
| truck, 
Ailer discussion the rail repre- 
| sentatives and deslers agreed that 
}a rate reduction of at least 30 per 
cent. would be necessary to recap- 
ture automobile shipments now be- 
| ing delivered to north Texas poinis 
saving of oe to fang 








Important Book on Taxation 


The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board is issuing a volume en- 
titled, “The Taxation of Motor 
Vehicle Transportation.” 


the two 


and fuel taxes, 
the measure or base of these taxes, 
their administration, 


results and the disposition of the | costs. 


proceeds. 

The following table of contents 
indicates the wide scope of the book 
and its importance as a considera- 
tion of this topic so vital to auto- 
motive development: 

1. Introduction. 

2. Motor Vehicle License Taxes 
and Fees—Development of the 
license tax measure. Analysis and 
appraisal of license tax measures 


and rates: weight, carrying capacity, 
horse- ; 


| tire and whee] equipment, 
ipower and piston displacement, 
mileage, flat rates, the gross receipts 
tax, value and cost price, combina-\ 
tion of measures. The distribution 
of wheel load related to road costs. 
Administration: administrative de- 
vices, tax reductions for late regis- 
tration, methods of dealing with non- 
residents, dealers’ registration, sales 
of used cars. Cost of administering 


This vol-;| position of the proceeds. 
ume gives a detailed exposition of |of motor fuel tax receipts to other 
complementary forms of |than highway purposes. 
motor vehicle taxation, license taxes | results of motor fuel taxes. 
their development, | tages of motor fuel tax. 


Cost of administration. 
Methods of escape from motor fuel 
taxation. Apportionment and dis- 
Diversion 


Financial 
Advan- 


4. The Problems of Highway 


the financial | Finance—The allocation of highway 


Position of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: competition 
of trucks with railroads, competition 
of buses with railroads, conclusions 
of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Position of the automotive industries 
and related interests. Position of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Claim of the cities 
to a share in motor 
ceipts. Distribution of highway 
costs among different classes of mo- 
tor vehicles, Sources of rural high- 
way income, state and local. 

5. Summary and Conclusion—The 
motor vehicle license tax: adminis- 
tration of the license tax, financial 
results and disposition of procecds. 
The motor fuel tax: motor fuel tax 
rates, administration of the motor 
fuel tax, means of escape from the 





motor fuel tax, disposition of pro- 
ceeds, advantages of the motor fuel 
tax. Problems of highway finance. 


the motor vehicle license taxes. 
Financial results of motor vehicle GOODYEAR ADDS 


license taxes. Disposal of motor 
vehicle tax receipts. 

3. The Motor Fuel 
basis and measure of the tax. 
stitutionality of motor fuel taxes: 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
due process clause, state motor fuc] 
tax on sales to Federal government. 
Motor fuel tax rates. Administra- 
tive organization. Collection 
point | of concentration. Exemptions. 


(Continued 


last year. Our correspondent in San 
Antonio comments on the situation 
there as follows: “It is predicted 
that sales will continue good 
throughout May, as many are buy- 
ing in anticipation of increased 
prices. General business conditions 
continue to improve, with slight 
increases in commodity prices.” 
Reports for the various trade cen- 
ters indicate that dealers feel that 
the improvement in sales in the! 





200 MEN TO PAYROLL. 


Tax—Legal | 
Con- | 


Akron, O., May 17.—The Goodyeer 
| Tire and Rubber 


day, making a total of 2,200 added 
since April 1. The increase was ne- 
cessitated by accumulation or or- 


at | ders for immediate shipment, largely 


from Eastern centers. 


‘Key City Sales I Exceed | 
| First Half of May, 1932. 


from Page 1) 


early part of May will continue 
throughout the latter part of the 
month. There is also an impres- 
sion, which may be more than a 
hope, that the peak selling month 
this year will fall in June rather 
than in May, as in previous years. 
The Southern states are showing 
particularly good strength, due to 
the improvement in cotton prices, 
with the Rocky Mountain states 
| also showing an uplift based on the 
improvement in wool prices, 


“the railroads are the | 


backbone of our financial structure, | t 
|to the committee on sales and ad- 


| vertising, 


fue] tax re- | 


Company added | 
200 men to the factory force Tues- | 








much _ business 
| firms to member firms by following 


Of Motor Transportation 


| Refunds. 


oned with at this time, 


| 16-13; —Louisville, 


26-50—Chicago. 


| 26-30—Chicago. 


| 12-21—London, 





| And Discuss Problems 


(Continued from Page 3) 


per automobile over freight ship- 
ment. Mr. McKay proposed that ‘ 
dealers apply to railroads by letter 
for a rate reduction ... President 
Hamilton asked, “Why should the 
automobile dealers request the rail- 
roads te adjust the rates in this 
crisis when the roads are losing 
thousand of dollars per month, and 
they have the power and influence 
necessary to reduce the rates?” He 
declared that “dealers prefer to 
ship by rail, if rates are nearly the 
same, but that rates must come 
down or the roads will lose more 


| business because dealers must pro- 


tect themselves against unreason- 


} able high rates, as a matter of self- 


preservation. Once the business is 
lost to the railroads it will be hard 
to recapture.” 

Following Mr. McKay's request 
that the asscciation write a leiter to 
the railroads protesting present 
freight rates, it was moved by I, L. 
McColister and J. J. Gibson and 
carried that the matter be referred 


N. G. Flippen, chairman. 
Committee on purchase of oi] and 


| gasoline, C. S. Hamilton chairman, 


Three hundred dollars to $500 per 
month is spent for oil and gas alone, 


| and $100 to $250 for tires, by a num- 


ber of our Dallas dealers. Special 
quotations received from Magnolia, 
Texas and Oriental companies were 
discussed. The desire of the board 
to encourage automobile dealers to 
purchase more freely their supplies 
of oil and gas from Oil & Gis mem- 
bers was urged. We should divert 
from non-member 


the clear-cut policy of “trading with 
members.” The “buying habits of 
service managers” should be reck- 
the report 
admonished. Because of the large 
xpenditures involved at this season 
in these purchases, “our dealers 
should bccome oil and gas con- 
scious.” 


a ee 
| COMING EVENTS 


MAY 
20—Newark, N. J.) Annurl convention 
New Jersey Auloimoiive Trede As- 
sociation, Newark Athletic Club. 


JUNE 
&—New York. Annual meeting of Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
me.ce. 
12-15—Bosten, Mass. National Association 
of Purchasing Agents,. eighteenth 
annucl International Convention 
end Informashow, Hotel Statler. 
12-16—Chicage. American Oj] Burner As- 
sociation meeting, Sievens Hotel. 
Ky. American Automo- 
bile Association meeving 
18-July 3—Bordeaux, France. Aviiomobile, 
nautical and aeronautical show 
American Society of Me- 
cnanical Engineers, meeting 
American Scciety tor Test- 


ing Materials, meeting, Stevens 
Hotel. 
JULY 
1. 4—Chicago. American Air Races, Mu- 
nicipal Ali,port. 
10-14—Chicago. Automotive Engine Re- 
builders Association, meeting 


National Team snd Motor 
Association, thirtg- 
convention, Pelmer 


16-18—Chicago. 
Truck Owneis' 
first annual 
House. 


AUGUST 


"f§-Sept. w4—Chicageo. 
Automotive Engineers, 


Chicago Society of 
International 


Automotive Enginccring Congress, 
Palmer House. (This meeting wih 
be wide in scope to take in the *c- 
tivities previously covercd in the 
summer ineecting end the acroneu- 
tical meeting.) 
SEPTEMBER 
11-15—Chieago. Americen Chemicel So- 
ciety, meeting. 
20-2%—Atlantic City, N. J. Nations! Petroe 


eymore Hotel. 


Association of 
Congress 


leum Association, Tr 

21-22—Chicago. National 
Motor Bus Operators 
Hotel 


OCTOBER 
Paris, France. ‘Twenty-seventh In- 
ternational /.utomobile Exhibit 
Mich. National Mctal Con- 


° 


2- 6—Detroit, 
gress. 

2- 6—Chicago. 

5-15—Paris, France. 

mobile Salon. ‘ 

England. Twenty-seventa 

Automobile and Md- 


National Safety Congress. 
International Autoe 


Internationa 
torboat Show. 
24-28—Chicageo. Motor Equipmen! 
Manufacturers Association, Nation 
Automotive Maintenance kyposition, 
Herbert Buckman, manager. 
24-26—Chicago. American Petroleum Iffe 
stitute, meeting. 
27-28—Chicago. National Standard Par 
Association, convention, Steve 
Hotel. 
30-Nov. %—Chicago. National Standard 
Parts Association, trade show. 


NOVEMBER 


Chicago. National Battery Man 
facturers Association, frll meeting. 
(Date to be announeed later). 


and 








By HERBERT CHASE 
Engineering Editor 





Better Suspensions 


Although it would be rash for any 
one to attempt to predict just what 
direction new development is likely 
to take in passenger car design, it is 
my belief that one of the most im- 
portant improvements to be made 
lies along the line of chassis sus- 
pension. Practically all American 


cars with the one notable exception | 
to the | 
semi-elliptical | 


have adhered for 
conventional four 


so long 


spring construction that the general | 


assumpticn undoubtedly is that | 
there is no better way. European 
engineers on the other hand have} 
evidenced their dissatisfaction with 
this type of suspension by their ef- 
forts along the lines of independent 
wheel suspension. The reiuctance 
of any American car manufacturer 
to adopt independent springing is 
undoubtedly due tos the conviction 
that the benefits to be obtained do 
not justify the complication and 
added expense. 
It is beginning to be evident, how- 
ever, that equal or even betier re- 
@sults can be obtained without the 
complication entailed with inde- 
pendent wheel suspension. Herbert | 
Chase, in his paper before the S. A. 
E. last January, described an experi- 
mental car which he had driven that 
embodied a three-point type of sus- 
pension. Since that time we have 
introduced our Flyer car, which we 
believe incorporates as close to the 
ideal three-point suspension § as 
practical considerations permit. It 
incorporates a cross spring in front, 
pivoted at the center, with double 
cantelever springs on each side at 
the rear. There can be no doubt 
that the frame twisting effect of 
road inequalities is practically re- 
moved by this design. In our Bea- 
con model we have not found it 
necessary or advisable to pivot the 
front spring, although otherwise the 
suspension is the same. same. 


DEVICE SHOWS HEAT 
CURLS BI-METAL 


At the Chicago World’s § Fesir, 
Westinghouse scientists will demon- | 
strate how unlike metals when 
brazed together will automatically | 
measure Quantities of heat. 


The pointer of this device con- 
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Garages of Glass 


PERTINENT 


POKES and PARRIES 


e 
oe @ 


* 
READERS 


many 
such 


engineers 


| Although 
considered a departure in 


| Spring suspension as a means solely 


| for obtaining better riding qualities, 
in the writer's estimation one of its 
most attractive advantages lies in 
| the weight reduction which this con- 
| struction permits. With the con- 
| ventional spring suspension a rigid 
j;and heavy frame is without doubt 
a necessity to resist the weaving 
induced by road inequalities. It 
has been stated by European enci- 
that the ultimate object of 
|} independent wheel suspension is to 
| eliminate, the chassis frame entirely. 
| ‘This may be an ‘exaggerated state- 
ment, but my observation of three- 
point suspensions assures me that il 
permits of greatly reduced frame 
weight without sacrifice of general 
,car Stability. 
Every one 


| neers 


is familiar with the 


progress that has been made in the | 


past few years in flexible power 
plant mounting. The next few years 
will no doubt see even greater prog- 
ress in this direction. Combustion 


| chamber design will also benefit | 


| greatly from the constant research 
conducted on this important engine | 
|feature. Progress in manifolding in | 


jthe past few years has been con- | 


| fined to the refinement of existing 
| systems. My experience with in- 
dividual ports per cylinder leads 
me to believe some such radical de- 
| Pparture will become more general 
in the future. 

Further progress in stream lining 
will undoubtedly be made. It is my 
belief, however, that structural and 
appearance considerations will con- 
tinue for some time to overshadow 
that of wind resistance. 

The relative advantages of front 
and rear engine mountings are sti]] 
problematical and I do not antici- 
pate an immediate change from the 
present engine location. 

LEWIS P. KALB. 
Chief Engineer, Continental Motors 
Corporation. 


| covering brake lining and clutch 


ger cars, trucks, 
trailers and motorcycles manufac- 
j} tured in the United States 
and for the past eight years. 


buses, taxicabs, 





Use Demonstrators to 
Explain Charter Drive 


sists of a thin strip of nickel man- | 


ganese steel brazed to another 
Inver so that they are as one strip. 
When heated, the nickel manganese 
steel expands more than the Invar, 
causing the bi-metal to bend, the 
more expansive nickel manganese 
steel being on the outer curvature. 

An electric heating element on 
the left furnishes the heat and re- 
fleciors on the extreme ends of the 
framework concentrate the heat on 


the pointer. When the heat is 
turned cn, the pointer curls to the 
left as shown. When the centei 
shutter is :aised, cutting off the 
heat, the pointer again straightens | 
out. 


Brake Lining Association 


Releases 1933 Data Book 


The 
tive Data Book of Asbestos 
Linings and Clutch Facings, pub- 
lished by the Asbestos Brake Lining 
Association, copyrighted in the 
United States and Canada, and con- 
taining a wealth of new data never 
before distributed by the associ- 
ation, has been printed and is ready 
to be sent by the member companies 
of the association to all service sta- 
tions, jobbers and other users and 
sellers of brake linings and clutch 
facings, according to an announce- 
ment to the trade this week by W. 
J. Parker, commissioner of the 
association. 

The book carries complete data 


1933 edition of the Automo- 


of | 


Brake | 





| In order to facilitate the introduc- | 
tion and distribution of Charter 
Starter drive, Burgess-Norton Manu- 
facturing Company, Geneva, II1., | 
manufacturers of this product, have 
| inaugurated a plan whereby eleven 
electrically operated demonstrators 
are in course of circulation through- | 
out the territor4’s in which intensive 
sales campaigns are under way. 

_ These demonstrators are prac- 
| tical working models of the Charter 
| Starter drive, and are installed in 

such fashion as to show the device 

|exactly as it functions when in- 
| Stalled in the car or truck. 

| Frank Hannon has recently been 
|}appointed as a sales engineer for 
| Burgess-Norton, specializing on the 
Charter drive. 


MET. SECTION S. A. E. 
PLANS OUTING 


New York, May 17.—Officers of 
the Metropolitian section of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers are 
planing a seaside meeting or out- 
ting at the Hotel Shoreham, Spring 
Lake, N, J., beginning Friday, June 
18, and continuing over the week 
end. Details of the meeting have 
not been announced as yet, but it is 
understood that it will include golf, 
tennis, swimming, riding, bridge and 
dacing. A further announcement is 
expected shortly. 











have 


facing requirements of all passen- | 


now | 


| 
| 


The Owens-lilinois Glass Com- 
|}pany has perfceted and placed on) 
the market a new glass building 
blocks at a cost, it is stated, com- 
with other build- 


paring favorably 


treatment. with a resulting tresh 
and colorful wall effect both inside 
and outside the service station that 
is built of them. 

The blocks are translucent, admit- 
ting a softly diffused light, equiva- 
lent to northern light, by day, no 
matter what way the building faccs, 
providing iceal working arezs with- 
in and insulating the _ interior 
against sun heat. 

This same translucency causes the 





‘COMMANDER HUNSAKER 
| HONORED 


The Daniel Guggenheim Medal, | 
recognizing “notable achievement in 


the advancement of aeronautics,” 
has been awarded for 1933 to Com- 
mander Jerome Clarke Hunsaker, 
| vice-president of the Goodyear-Zep- 
' pelin Corporation, Akron, O., it was 
announced yesterday by Alfred 
Flinn, 29 West 39th St., 
| the board of award. 

The medal goes to Commander 
'Hunsaker for “contributions to the 
; science of acredynamics, to the sci- 
ence of art and aircraft design, and 
to the practical construction and 
; commercial utilization of 1igid air- 
| ships.” 

Commander Hunsaker was bern in 
Creston, Ia., in 1886, 
ated from the United States Nava! 
| Academy in 1968. He has received 


ing matcrials. This new building 
materia! is espccially recommended 
|for Rarace construction. 

| The Owens-Illinois glass blocks, | 
treated with epplicd colo make 
possible new and unusual three- 


dimensional effects in architectural | 


D. | 
secretary of | 


and was gradu- | 


| Suticing to glow with color from in- 
terior lighting at night, making a 





spectacular feature of the building 
itself. 
Whiie the glass building block is 


sturdy and not easily broken, it is 
not intended primarily as a load- 
bearing material, and because of ils 
;} decorative character it eliminates 
jl] necessity for plastering, paint- 
ing or otherwise finishing and dceco- 
|rating the interior wall. 

The glass block is about twice the 
size of the ordinary brick. It is a 
six-sided unit of a shape that ma- 
sons are accustomed to handle. The 
surfaces that come in contact with 
the mortar are cement-treated at 
the factory, assuring prover suction 
and mortar adhesion when laid. 

The block has a hollow center 
whicn gives 1t a practical weight tor 
handling, and the resulting ail 
chember offers insulating proper- 
| ties which reduce expense in winter 








casas 


Rising 


hog 


ithe degrees of master of science and | 


| doctor of engineering from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
| where, from 1914 to 1916, he was 


1ch worker in aero- 
he had_ studied | 


a resee 
which 


jing and 
dynamics, 
abroad. 

| He introduced the application of | 
| nerodynamic research in the design 
of American aircraft first by trans- 
lating and making available Eiffel’s 
work, and later by building the first 
wind tunnel at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, where original 
research was conducted. 

While in charge of the aircraft 
division, Bureau of Construction 
and Repair of the Navy Depart- 
ment, Commander Hunsaker had 
the responsibility, under chief con- 
structor, for naval aircraft war pro- 
gram. He designed the first modern 
non-rigid airships produced in the 





(Continued on Page 6) 


an | 
instructor in aeronautical engineer- | 


| length 


At the Berlin Automobile Show, 
| accordin; to The Automobile En- 
| gineer, much interest was shown in 
fiexible type of sunshine 
patented by W. Baier of Stockdorf, 
| Munich. 
The Webasto roof, as it is known, 
is of the type that when open forms 





;berized f 
} number 


roof | panying 


| 











neating, as well as providing a 
ccoler inierior in summer. 

The glass block, being a molded 
unit, has slightly wavy surfaces 
which break up the light rays, so 
while it transmits light through the 
wall, it prevents observers from look- 
ing through the walls from eiiher 
outside or inside. 

In the Ohio oil station pictured 
here the lighter colored blocks are 
plain crystals, while the darker ones 
used for trim have been treated with 
a brilliant red by the Owens-Illinois 
color process, carrying out the color 
scheme of all Ohio oil stations. The 
color is applied to the five faces of 
the block not exposed to the weath- 
er, being fused into the surface of 
the block during manufacture. The 
light reflected from the colored sur- 


feces is diffused throughout the 
block, giving the effect of colored 
glass plus the dimensional] pattern 


effect of triangular shadows. 


A Flexible Sunshine Root 


a 


‘ernedote 


= 
as 


for » 


onan” 
conker 

¢ cL 

- 

Locking device 


roof positions 








Section of frent 


locking mechan sa 


Live 
Lae ken 


Nee ed REIS 
i actoee-sali WD LR 
’ open 


wing £ vr! : 


Working detatle of the Webasto sumebine roof. 


ebric is supporicd by a 
of hoop sticks, details of 
ill be found in the accom- 
illustration. The front 
stick is of wood and houses 2 side 
|lecking device with centra] control, 
and also two spring-loaded plungers 
that engage with slotted tongues 


which v 


the head material into a number of | actuated by ingenious cam devices, 


folds at the rear end of the opening, 


These tongues can be withdrawn 


and thus it is a fitting that is par- into the roof peak, thus tightenin 


ticularly applicable to bodies on 
small chassis on which the head 
is limited. A prominent 
feature of this fitting is the infinite 
that has been given to its de- 


care 
| Sign, even down to the smallest de- 
while its appearance is good, 


| tail, 
the head in the closed position be- 
ing difficult to discern either from 
the interior or the exterior. 
The roof covering of heavy 


rub- | 


| 


the front hoop stick against th 
fixed front bar. 

At either end, the front hoop stick 
has a long carrier, to each end of 
which is fixed a roller, the length of 
the carrier being such that binding 
is impossible. The ends of this stick, 
and also all the other roller sticks, 
run in a stout channel composed of 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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A Flexible Sunshine Reof 


(Continued from Page 5) 


aluminum alloy screwed along each 
side of the roof opening. The sec- 
ond hoop stick is lightly constructed | 
of metal and is caused to rise when 
the head is opened by the folding 
action of the head covering, this 
stick merely resting on the top of 
the side channels. 

The third hoop stick is of the 
roller pattern, but instead of hav- 
ing a long sliding member with two 
rollers it has only a single roller 
at each end. The remaining hoop 
sticks follow in the same order, a 
rising stick being interposed be- 
tween each rolling member, which 
naturally remains in constant en- 
gagement with the channels. All 
the hoop sticks are provided with 
suitable pads to prevent metal-to- 
metal contact, and ample provision 
is made for the preservation of silent 
working. 

The locking device for interme- 
diate positions is quite positive, the 
cam and link arrangement being 
Similar to that employed for pull- 
ing up the front bar, while the oper- 
ating lever passes over the center 
and thus securely locks the head. 

The sides of the opening panel are 
fitted with broad rubber mouldings | 
which overlap the outer edges of the | 
side runs when the roof is closed, | 


ithe Berlin Show 





and it is extremely improbable that 


water will gain access to the interior. 
However, should this occur it is} 
trapped in the side channels and 
drained away by the usual tubes. At 
the front the special cam-operated 
fasteners force a projecting rubber 
flang on the front movable bar into 
a U-shaped section on the front roof 
rail, while at the rear, of course, 


| there is no need for protective mea- 


sures since the head material is per- 
manently attached to the rear roof 
panel 

The head lining is fastened to 
the rising sticks and not to each 
stick, as is the case with the outer 
cover. 

As the result of its exhibition at 
it is understood 
that the patentee has received in- 
quiries from body builders and car 


| manufacturers in various European 


countries, and also from America. 
In this country demonstration cars 
have been equipped, and although 
they represent conversion jobs the 
appearance is good, and _ the 
mechanism proves to be exception- 
ally light to operate. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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COMMANDER HUNSAKER 
‘HONORED 


(Continued from Page 5) 


United States, as well as the Shen- | 
and Richardson, he designed 
NC flying boats. 

He was chief of the design divi- 
sien, Bureau of Aeronautics, from 
1921 to 1923 


sion, Bureau of Construction and | 
Repair. He was a member in 1917 


of the joint Army and Navy Tech- 
nical Board to frame the aircrait | 


Armistice Com- 
He resigned in 


Interallied Naval 
|mission in 1918. 
1927 as commander, Construction 
Corrs, United States Navy. He has / 
been raval attache at the American 
| Embassy in London and research 
engineer of the Bell 
Laboratories, New York. 

Commander Hunsaker is 
author of numerous professional 
papers on aeronautical subjects 
published by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Society of Automotive En- 
|gineers, Franklin Institute, 
| Aeronautical Society and other or- 
| ganizations. 

Formal presentation of the medal | 
will probably take place at a meet- 





Telephone 


the | 
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ing of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers in Chicago late in August. 
Previous Guggenheim medalists have 


included Orville Wright, 
Prandtl of Germany, 
William Lanchester of England, 
cn de la Cierva of England. 


Ludwig | 
Frederick 


and | 


andoah. With Gilmore, Westervelt | WHOLESALE FINANCING 


a 


_ OF NEW CARS IN MARCH | 
EVEN WITH FEBRUARY 


From 1916 to 1921 he | 
|was in charge of the aircraft divi- | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lary and is the highest total attained | 


| sines last September’s 111,189. 


program. He was attached to the | to $331, as against $335 in February. | 
The average new car cost $507, 


| the average used car cost was $221, 


}in comparison to $223 in Februar 
Total financing of new 


38,184 cars, 
jin February 
1932. 

| Total 


and 46,234 in Ma 


financing of used 


amounted to $13,310,549, in compari-!|ten years’ develvopmeni. 
Royal | ,;Son to $11,669,547 in February and|the speaker admitted that in its 
The total! present state the autogiro cannot 


| $22,779,892 in March, 1932. 


in comparison to 32,535 





NORTHWEST S. A. E. 
ELECTS BUSHNELL 


Seattle, Wash, May 17.—The final 


sume 
follows: 
nell; 
strom; secretary, 
(re-elected) ; 


vice-chairman, 


September, 


meeting of the norihwest section of 
Society of Automotive Engineers was 


held at the Gowman Hotel, with 
C. C. Finn, retiring chairman, pre- 
siding. Election of officers for the 
ensuing year, with meetings to re- 
i resulted as 
Chairman, Sherman Bush- 
John Holm- 
James M, Frink 
treasurer, Reece Lloyd, 


Aviation development was the sub- 
| ject for the meeting, with Roy Morse, 


The average price per car dropped | 40 engineer with Boeing Airplane 
1Co ompany, discussing ‘ 


Motion pictures were shown of the 
in| 97- hour regular flight of the United 
| comparison to $517 in February, and} Airlines, from Oakland to New York, 
with the same time possible from 


‘The Autogiro.” 


y. |Seattle and Northwest points, and 
cars| the reducing of this time shortly to 





rch, 


amounted to $19,376,973, as against | about 23 hours, with introduction of 
$16,826,821 in February and $26,887,- | the new Boeing higher speed passen.- 


/515 in March, 1932. This represented | ger planes into the service. 


Morse sketched the work of Senor 


Juan de la Cierva, Spanish engineer, 
in evolving the autogiro, with 
cars|} commercial stage now at hand, after 


its 


However, 


of 60,322 cars involved compared to| compete with the airplane, as it is 


52,228 in February 
March, 1932. 


and 90,121 


in| not so economical; 
‘and carrying capacity is much less. 


is slower in speed 
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CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, wiih the exception of Mlinois, 
In the New York state total. 


In this table, 23 states and the District of Columbia 





























which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, I, 
Some of these data have been published previously, but is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers” 











and New Jersey, 


































































CHRYSLER GROUP FORD GROUP GENERAL MOTORS GROUP — HUDSON GROUP 
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Resume of New Legislation 
In Minnesota 





(Continued from Page 3) 


clude those owned by farmers used 
for hauling the farmer’s own prod- 
ucts to market and for hauling those 
goods which he requires for personal 
consumption, Class X trucks will 
pay a tax of 3.4 per cent. These 
trucks include those vehicles oper- 
ating within the _ thirty-five-mile 
zone of the city or village in which 
they are owned and include garage 
tow trucks and service cars, and pro- 
vides for certain minimum taxes 
which shall be as follows: Under one 
ton, $15; one to two tons, $20; two 
to three tons, $30, and from three to} 
four tons, $60. All other trucks are 
classified as Y trucks. The tax is 
based on the weight of the vehicle. 
In addition to the weight tax, all 
trucks used in inter-state hauling 
must pay a mileage tax. 

Chapter 351 is a financial re- 
sponsibility law effective March 1, 
1934. This law provides that if a 
motorist’'s license is revoked for such 
things as manslaughter, driving 
while drunk, etc., that a license 
Shall not be reissued to him until 
he has proven his ability to respond 
to any judgment which may be 








levied against him in case of a 
motor vehicle accident, 

Chapter 352 is the drivers license 
law which will be effective March 1, 
1934. It provides that any person 
may make application and sccure a 


drivers license from the commis- 
sioner of highways. The cost shall 


|be 25 cents for the license, and if 


the 25 cents is paid by the head 
of a family, licenses may be issued 
upon application thereof to each 
member of the family. This license 
shall be effective until revoked. It 
is mandatory upon the commissioner 
to revoke the license for certain 
offenses, such as manslaughter, 
driving while drunk, etc. He may, 
at his discretion, suspend‘ the license 
if he has any reason to believe that 
a person is reckless, incompetent, or 
habitually negligent. A driver hav- 
ing his license so suspended has re- 
dress through the courts. 

Chapter 405 is a statutory income 
tax law requiring the payment of 
a tax on all net incomes for 1933 
and subsequent years. 

Chapter 439 provides for a consti- 
tutional amendment which will be 
voted upon at the next general elec- 
tion which will permit the legisla- 





ture to designate new and additional 
state trunk highways and which 
will also approve those routes added 
by the 1933 legislature. This amendc- 


mcnt will not permit any new routes | 


to be added until the present sys- 
tem including those roads added in 
1933 have been 75 per cent. im- 
proved. 


NEW YORK RETAIL TAX 
RULINGS ANNOUNCED 


(Centinued from Page 1) 


advertising, or any other business 
expense, except as may be indicated 
in subsequent paragraphs. 

Trade and cash discounts. The 
“total amount of the sale price” does 
not include trade and cash dis- 
counts. This is obviously true of 
trade discounts, and in the case of 
a cash discount, the seller gives the 
buyer an option to pay either one 
of two prices, viz.: the price less dis- 
count if paid within a specified time 
or the price without discount if not 
paid within such time. For instance, 
if A sell to B a bill of goods for $100, 
B may choose which option or price 
he will select. If he pays in ten 
days, A accepts $98 as the selling 
price of the goods and that is the 
sum which should be included by A 
in taxable receipts. If, on the other 
hand, B elects not to pay in ten 
days, the selling price is $100, and 





that is the sum which A must in- 
clude in receipts. 

Receipts from sales of tangible 
| personal property exempt from tax. 
Except as specified in the law, 
all receipts from the sale of tangible 
personal property at retail are sub- 
ject to the tax. The exemptions are 
as follows: 

1. Receipts from sales by or to the 
state of New York or county, city, 
town, village or school district, or 
any special district, such as a fire, 
water, lighting, sewer or sidewalk 
district, organized under the laws 
of this state, Receipts from sales to 
other states or to municipalities or 
political subdivisions thereof 
taxable unless made in interstate 
commerce. For instance, if the 
state of New York, or any munici- 
pality or other political subdivision 
of this state, owns and operates a 
water works or lighting plant and, 
in connection with its operations, 
sells tangible personal property 
such as fixtures and supplies, the 
tax does not apply to receipts from 
such sales. This is equally true of 
any other tangible personal prop- 
erty sold by such units or divisions 
of government. Receipts from sales 
to the state, its municipalities and 
other political subdivisions, are also 
exempt. The exemption does not ex- 
tend to sales to contractors who con- 
sume tangible personal property in 
fulfilling contracts entered into 
with the state, municipalities and 
other political subdivisions. 

2. Receipts from sales of gas, 
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which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Company, New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. 


Readers desiring county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of the three companies. 


are | 
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steam and water when delivered to 
consumers through mains end pipes 
and also sales of electricity. 


3. Reccipts from sales of food 
products- for human consumption, 
as provided in Schedule A of Section 
390 of the tax law. The departe 
mental interpretation with respect 
to this exemption will appear in @ 
subsequent paragraph or para 
graphs, 


4. The law also exempts from thé 
tax, receipts from sales “upon which 
this state is, by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the United States or 
otherwise, without power to impose 
@ tax.” 


This relates to sales by or to the 
United States and sales in inter- 
state commerce. Interstate com- 
merce will be discussed in a suc- 
ceeding paragraph or paragraphs. 


The tax does apply to receipts 
from retail sales by or to corpora- 
tions, associations and persons en- 
gaged in non-profit making enter- 
prises, even though they may be of 
a religious, educational, charitable, 
scientific, literary. or co-operative 
character. It also applies to receipts 
from sales by canteens, restaurants 
and the like operated by establish- 
ments for the purpose of selling 
commodities to their employees as 
nearly as may be at cost. This in- 
cludes canteens and stores operated 
in institutions, barracks, camps, 


| schools and colleges in which tan- 
gible personal property is sold. 


Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, New York city, are included 
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MERCHANDISER TELLS JOBBERS 
TO WORK WITH, NOT ON, 
THEIR CUSTOMERS 


(This article is taken from a talk by S. Stanislaus, merchandise manager 
Shell Service, Inc., San Francisco, at the Western 
Automotive Jobbers’ Conference) 

For more than fifteen years I have been privileged to 
watch the progressive march of jobbers in the automotive 
industry. I have seen a great many jobbers come—and some | 
go. While I have naturally been interested in knowing why 
the successful jobbers stayed in the game and made money 
year after year, I have been particularly interested in 
attempting to analyze the reasons why a certain number of 
jobbers have been forced out of the economic arena. 

Outside of the factors of adequate : Po Re ed ie 


located, properly manned one-stop 


service units. 


“We often hear it said that there ; 


are tco many serviee stations. There 
are too many—too many poorly lo- 
cated, inadequately equipped, mis- 
managed retail outlets—and not 
enough properly operated units that 
deliver a full dollar’s worth of real 
service! Outstandingly successful 
independents from coast to coast 
have definitely proved that so-called 
“Big Business” does not have a 
strangle-hold on the buying 
lic’s pocketbook! 

To effectively and profitably keep 


in step with this progression, the in- | 
to} 


dependent dealers will do well 
follow the footsteps of mujor com- 
pany-controlled outlets. Net for 
long will the motorists of today con- 
tinue to patronize that percentage of 
independent dealers who refuse to 
keep their places of business as clean 
as humanly possible. Not for long 
will the average motorist continue 





capital, properly chosen | 
sound buying policies, 
stocks, good service, etc., I have 
found too many jobbing organiza- 


tions unable to reach their poten- | 


tial sales possibilities due to a lack 
of intelligently directed 
ized service.” 
“Personalized service” in this sense 
simply means intelligent, personal 
sales effort. The curtailed purchas- 
ing power of the average motorist 
has very naturally affected the total 


volume of business being done 
through independents—both shops | 
and service stations—dealers and 


commercial accounts. 

From the outside looking in, as it 
were, it seems to me that the auto- 
motive jobbers’ most important con- 
tribution to the gradual upswing of 
business—and increase in his 
profits—firmly resis on his ability 
to effectively act as a merchandis- 
ing counsellor for his customers. 

The first step, obviously, is to 
build an organization of alert jobber 


salesmen who fully understand the | 


meaning of “personalized service.” 
We all know that the average dealer 
of today is woefully lacking in the 
most important requisite so vitally 
necessary—particularly in a period 
of cconomic stringency—intelligent, 
personal salesmanship adapted to 
the needs of customers who 
have the money to pay for products 
and services absolutely necessary to 
safe, comfortable motcring 

The jobber salesman of today does 


not earn his commission by wistfully | 


lounging on a bed of roses. AS a 
commercial ambassador of the | 
greatest industry in the world, he | 


yme very definite responsibili- 
It isn’t 


has s 
ties 


cipal lines carried in sock It is 
not enough to “tote” a catalog and 
an. order book from town to town. 
It isn’t enough to make frequent | 
calls on a great number of dealers | 

many of them can only be so!d on | 
a C. O. D. basis. It isn’t enough | 
to check over the “Want Bock.” It 
isn’t enough to rely on those manu- | 
facturers whose margins of profit | 
make it possible for them to main- 
tain missionary men in the field. 
“Personalized service” goes far be- 


yond this. 
[i's one thing to tell retailers how | 
it should be done—but it’s quite an- 
other thing to personally do it! The 
outstanding jobbers of 1933 will in- 
clude those organizations whose ex- | 
ecutives and salesmen do not con- | 
sider it beneath their dignity to per- | 
sonally spend cunsiderable time in | 
the fie'd—working with. rather than 
on. their dealers in formulating bet- 
ter individual sales plans—involving | 
personal inside and outside solici- | 
| 

| 


tation, direct mail, fclephone follow- 
up, wndow, counter and equipment 
display, etc. Even some of 
dealers whose financial resources 
may have dwindled almost to the | 


those 


vanishing point, can be built into | 
spiendid future outlets with the 
right kind of practical, helpful direc- 


tion. 

The jobbing executives who take | 
the time and effort to do this sort 
of counseling can most certainly ex- 
pec. increased respect—and results— 
from their own sales personnel. 

If the average independent dealer 
is going to come through this pe- 
riod of ecenomic adjustment I firm- 
ly iee! that the jobber will have to 
take him by the hand, and, carefully 
guiding his footsteps, gradually lead 
him cut of the dark morass of inef- 
ficient business operation and ap- 
parent reluctance to learn the new 
order of things. 

I spoke of equipment display a few | 


inomen!s ago, The proper merchan-! 





locations, | 
adequate | 


“personal- | 


own | 


still | 


enough to know the | 
imporiant sales features of the prin- | 





dising of modern equipment will to be hoodwinked by inferior prod- 
bring thousands of new customers ycts—at so-called “bargain” prices. 
jinto lubrication units—tire, brake {Not for long will today’s car owner 
and battery shops, garages, and even | be content to intrust his car to some 
“grease monkey” who uses one grade 
of grease where seven or eight 
should be used, and applies it with 
improper equipment. Not for long 
will Mr. and Mrs. Motorist continue 
to deal with co-called “business 
men” whose only stock in trade is 
an almost total disregard of legiti- 
mate profits, and whose staying 


wosh racks. 

Let’s not forget for one moment 
that the automobile of today, even 
though 75 per cent. of the cars reg- 
istered are four years old, or older, 
is the largest single investment of 
the average American family. Is it 
any wonder that the man or woman 
operating that car is pleased to know 
that modern tools, equipment and 


quality parts will be used by expe- their 


ture is solely governed by 


rienced automotive maintenance men | ability to “chisel”! 
when work is performed on their| I have often heard it said that the 
cars? average independent cealer knows 


the mechanics of his business—but 
is woefully weak when it comes to 
elling that knowledge. Any man, 
with normal mental and physical 


I feel that the time is near, though 
this is merely a_ prediction, when 
service stations will offer many new 
products and services not now re- 


garded as normal service station | equipment, whether he be a grand- 
| functions. father or a youngster just out of 
| Soon, and this again is merely} school, can learn the few funda- 
| prediction, motorists may find it mentals that will make him a rea- 


sonably successful merchandiser of 
ideas—if he has the will to work! 

He must naturally have an abso- 
lute interest in himself and _ his 
business. He must know the out- 


| possible to get a complete automo- 
tive service, from gasoline, oil and 
lubrication to complete motor recon- 
| ditioning, upholstery, body painting 
}and top work, etc., at strategically 


































over 20,000 names. 




















pub- | 


power in the present business struc- | 
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SPARKS from DETROIT 


(Continued from Page 2) 








Schwarm passed along, then Mrs. Dickerson, and Mr. Dick- 
erson married Mrs. Schwarm. Mr. Dickerson died several 
years ago, and only last fall Mrs. Chalfant was killed in an 
automobile accident. And so it was but natural that the 
survivors should decide to travel the rest of the way as Mr. 
and Mrs. Chalfant. 


* + * 

STRANGER STILL is that when C. W. Dickerson was 
president of the Sterling Cycle Works of Chicago, some forty 
years ago, young Chalfant was one of his executives, along 
with the late Howard E. Raymond, later prominent with 
Goodrich; L. J. Ollier, once a Studebaker vice-president, and 
James Levy, now Buick dealer in Chicago. 





standing values of every majorjat the retailer, embracing every 


product and service he is attempting 
to sell. He must develop the ability 
to intelligently apply that knowl- 
edge in such a way that more cus- 
tomers will bring their business to 
him consistently. 

In days of stress, the average man 
and woman “totes around” more 
than a normal share of mental wor- 
ries. Money is hard to get—and, by 
the same token, hard to spend. 
And yet, there is enough potential 
business in this western empire of 
ours to keep the majority of our in- 
telligent retailers busy most of the 
time—at a reasonable profit. 

A full measure of co-operation be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
jobber, a broad-mindedness between 
jobbers—big enough to remove any 
petty jealousies of every-day com- 
petition—an earnest desire on the 


| Part of jobbing executives to keep 
in close touch with actual field con- 


ditions—the ability to lead jobber 
salesmen, both the outside and 
counter men, to a full realization 
of their present responsibilities to 
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the dealer, and, most important of 
all, a definite, well-directed pro- 


gram of personal helpfulness, aimed ' Kong. 
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activity in his business and provid- 
ing practical, profitable merchan- 
dising ideas according to the needs 
of each individual. Then the force 
of this constructive power will re- 
bound with increased profits to each 
group in this chain of automotive 
distribution. 
HONG KONG MODIFIES 
FOREIGN LICENSE TAX 
Washington, May 17.—The Hong 
Kong government has modified the 
Empire Preference Ordinance, which 
provided for the assessment of a 
20 per cent. ad valorem license tax 
upon the first registration in the 
colony of foreign (non-British) mo- 
tor vericles, so that the exemption 
from this tax will now apply only 
to such vehicles as contain at least 
50 per cent, British Empire labor 
and/or materials in their finished 
factory cost, instead of a minimum 
requirement of 25 per cent. as form- 
erly in force, according to a radio- 
gram received in the Department of 
Commerce from Trade Commission- 
er Thomas C. Barringer, Hong 





JUNE TRUCK 
ISSUE 


Brewers, Contractors and Owners of Over 
1,000,000 Business V ehicles Will Get This Issue 


Personally addressed copies to the Machol list, comprising 


[f you want to reach not only those owners but exclusive 
truck dealers, important bus operators, leading passenger 
car dealers and important factory officials, use these issues 
with a page $350; half page $175, or quarter page $87.50. 
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